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FOREWORD 


This report is designed to give quick access to 
current information on major elements of cost-of-living 
provisions in Ontario collective agreements. It is the fourth 


in the Bargaining Information Series to cover this subject. 


Detailed tables on the main provisions have been 
prepared to provide information that will be useful in bargain- 
ing situations. For quick reference, the tables are preceded 


by a summary of their contents. 


The information presented was drawn from an analysis 
of all Ontario collective agreements covering bargaining units 
of 200 or more employees working in industries other than 
construction. As of October 1976, when this analysis was 
prepared, there were 890 such agreements covering 764,886 
employees on file with the Collective Agreements Library of 


the Ministry of Labour. 


For further information, please call Beth Kendall 


at 965-6886. 
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COST-OF-LIVING PROVISIONS 


PREVALENCE OF COST-OF-LIVING PROVISIONS 


Cost-of-living clauses providing for automatic adjust- 
ment of wage rates with changes in the Consumer Price Index were 
contained in 292 (33 per cent) of the 890 agreements studied in 
October 1976. These clauses covered 310,750 employees or 41 
per cent of the total in the study. 


In the previous report on cost-of-living clauses in 
October 1975, of the 855 agreements studied, 35 per cent had 
provisions for cost-of-living allowances covering 42 per cent 
of the employees. In the first report in October 1974, 20 


Per Cent of Agreements and Employees under Cost-of- 
Living Clauses, October 1974 to October 1976 


Per cent 


4 Agreements 
all Employees 


ti. LZ. 
Oct. 1974 Oct. 1975 Oct. 1976 


per cent of the 823 agreements examined had such a provision. 
During the past year, 30 agreements covering 24,990 employees, 
introduced a new cost-of-living clause, but 32 others covering 
28,574 employees discontinued this clause. 


Industry Patterns. Cost-of-living clauses continued 
to be more common in manufacturing industries: 44 per cent of 
the 472 manufacturing agreements had cost-of-living provisions 
covering 59 per cent of the employees, compared with 20 per 
cent of the 418 non-manufacturing, covering 29 per cent of the 
employees. The clauses were most prevalent in the metal fabri- 
cating, machinery, transportation equipment, electrical pro- 
ducts and transportation industries (see Table 1). 


Unions Involved. More than 50 unions negotiated the 
292 agreements with cost-of-living provisions as shown in 
Table 2. However, the following six unions together accounted 
for 58 per cent of the cost-of-living provisions covering 62 
per cent of the employees. 


Per cent Per cent 

Union Agreements Employees 
Auto Workers ...... Selatan tere PAGS, 31.0 
SE@elWOTKETS 2 i). cale.n's ble on 6 .- 1758 1825 
Rubber Workers 22. 3h... cess eRe 2.9 
Public Employees (CUPE) ... ehant G53 
Machi nistean ssi. 6 «seleists stern 4.5 1G 
Carpenters pcsns) 6.) wile shee ole tareteee 4.25 1.8 


Duration of Agreements. Of the 292 agreements with 
cost-of-living provisions, 20 were in one-year agreements, 108 


were in two-year agreements and 110 were in 3 year agreements. 
The biggest change since 1974 has been the increase in the 
number of two-year agreements from 26 in 1974, 54 in 1975 to 
108 in 1976. 


Per cent of Agreements by 
Duration of Agreement 


October October October 
1976 1975 1974 
Under F2GVCALTS wales «eters 14 Sy 2 
PVG ATCA Laas cts ciesie sale siete 37 a7 16 
OVELMZE Years MR ISRii es. siete 49 all 82 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COST-OF-LIVING PROVISIONS 


The principal elements of cost-of-living clauses, 
which are discussed in the following pages, are the index used 
to measure price change, the frequency with which the index is 
reviewed, and the formula for computing the amount of wage 
adjustment. 


Price Index Used. As the following tabulation shows, 
Statistics Canada's national Consumer Price Index was the measure 
of living costs most commonly used in cost-of-living clauses. 
This index was specified in 93 per cent of the agreements with 
such clauses and applied to 79 per cent of the employees covered 
by them. These figures were unchanged from October 1975 when 
94 per cent of the agreements, covering 79 per cent of the 
employees, used the national index. Seven agreements, covering 
7,719 employees specified the city index of Toronto or Ottawa. 
A combined United States-Canada Consumer Price Index was estab- 
lished by the automobile manufacturers and the Auto Workers in 
their 1973 round of negotiations and was specified in 10 agree- 
ments covering 56,518 employees. 


Agreements Employees 

Index Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Total with provision... 292 100.0 310,750 100.0 
Statistics Canada 

nationale indexi £5 AAs bielel. 273 93.5 245,002 78.8 
Statistics Canada 

TOON TOmINGE are cdee ie wloke 5 ANAT 7,194 2 
Statistics Canada 

Ottawa Andex* ..r lw. e's 2 0.7 525 Oz 


United States Bureau of 

Labor Statistics 

national index ..... Relate 2 O37 ila idk 0.5 
Combined Statistics Canada- 

United States Bureau of 

Labor Statistics Index . 10 ee 56,518 ne ek 


Most of the cost-of-living clauses (64 per cent) were 
tied to Statistics Canada's Consumer Price Index based on 1961= 
100. Forty-seven agreements (16 per cent) did not specify the 
base year. Forty-seven of the more recently negotiated cost-of- 
living clauses called for the 1971=100 base which was introduced 
in 1975. In October 1975 only 11 of the agreements used the new 
base. 


Frequency of Review. As the following tabulation 
shows, review of the index every three months was by far the 
most common practice in 79 per cent of the agreements covering 
75 per cent of the employees. These figures are similar to 
those in the October 1975 study when quarterly reviews were 
required in 77 per cent of the agreements covering 75 per cent 
of the employees. 


Agreements Employees 
Frequency of 
Review Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

TOLalLiwiltheproy 14) Oni... cemec ac 100.0 B10 67 OU me LOL 
Momet hi Lym .B shelis «ives sn se eisionys 2 0.7 685 0.2 
Quartenlyivi bw itwines He bene 232 1965 232,283) 74.8 
Semi=annuals 40% he Shan bets 18 601. 38,657 o22 
Annual va lar. hos.hG tee Bie 7 24 6,923 oe 
Once during agreement term . 24 8.2 295152 9.4 
Otherie .2neti tid Ws. ..enbeetes S) 3.0 12,905 Be ar. 


Amount of Adjustment. The most usual cost-of-living 
adjustment formula, found in 86 per cent of the agreements, 
called for cents-per-hour increases for each specified point 
change in the index used. As Table 3 shows, under this type of 
formula the amount of adjustment ranged from 1 cent per hour 
for each 0.3 point change to 1 cent for each 1.0 point change. 


The most common forms of adjustment in terms of num- 
bers of agreements involved were 1 cent for each 0.35 point 
change, 1 cent per 0.4, 1 cent per 0.45 and 1 cent per 0.5. 

The larger proportion of employees (28 per cent) were covered by 
a formula that provided 1 cent per hour for each 0.3 point change 
in the index; about three-quarters of this group were in the 
transportation equipment industry. These five formulas together 
were found in 76 per cent of the agreements covering 79 per cent 
of the employees, down slightly from the 1975 study. The pro- 
portions of agreements using the 1l¢ per 0.3 and l¢ per 0.35 

have increased constantly since October 1974; l¢ per 0.45 have 
decreased. 


October October October 

1976 1975 1974 

Per Per Per 
Formula Agrts cent Agrts © ‘cent Agrts cent 
LOLA eee cate Lee 76 229 75 118 Rel 

ECRDET GOs Ue POUL Saneisty 5s 29 10 BAAR /- 9 a 
Ley per 0.35.) pointen n-ne 41 14 30 10 10 6 
benper 0.4, Podntswentever 45 15 40 ie she, 72h 
Lepper 0.45 points. secvm « 38 13 52 La 29 18 
Leeper.) 6 DOTTt Gea. diese 69 24 86 28 35 21 


Formulas that specified a percentage adjustment in the 
Same amount as the percentage change in the index were less common 
than the cents-per-hour formulas. They occurred in 29 agreements 
covering 44,818 employees; fourteen of these were railway agree- 
ments. 


Triggers. Sixty-five agreements (22 per cent), cover- 
ing 23 per cent of the employees, stipulated that the cost-of- 
living adjustment did not apply until a specified change in the 
index occurred to trigger the operation of the formula. The 
industries in which triggers appeared most often were rubber, 
food and beverages, utilities, retail trade and local administra- 
tion. These figures are basically unchanged from 1975. 


Over half of the formulas were triggered once over 
the term of the agreement. These triggers, as shown below, were 
expressed as point or percentage increases in the index or 
required that the index reach a specific level. 


Form and Amount of Timing of Trigger 
Once Annually Other 


Trigger 


Tota lewitieeriecers: (acts. scie.s 40 18 7, 
Point increase: 
HB TDPOLIUSY OTM LEBS Pinner tele otslera ene at ~ 2 
S points ae. EAPO I: oneal 4 - - 
LOFpointeror MOTEL le. PM Lin aeetame 2 - - 
Per cent increase: 
See De Cell pote besa ois sete eke o8 ~ AZ 2 
5 SeDE MO CCN ES sc guktls sela.c. » SPE Nook’, 5.64% 2 - 1 
Gia Dele CCl Cacia hens - shcusacds sicahae saehe 7 - - 
/) Per Cen Gaal ee ae aekehe 4 2 - - 
OeeeD GGRCED Geass tel ce ore ae SBE 4 - - 
GRE DE HE CCD Cll aa mein tideldei « sions aire Z - = 
LOMepe rece ntNG, Li.tants Ld. eth bebe thie « 4 ~ = 
ISserpere. cent i eRe L. S ME. 1 - = 
Index must reach specific level .. sah - af 
ORME TL mea seats lareitnaiers tel otsversrerc eters a0 fete soite - 6 


a 
Includes semi-annually, quarterly and at irregular intervals. 


Guaranteed Adjustments. Fifteen of the cost-of- 
living clauses, covering 7 per cent of the employees, guaranteed 
a minimum increase regardless of the movement of the index. 

These were mostly in the electrical products industries. In 
October 1975, 20 agreements, covering 8 per cent of the employees 
had guarantees. 


As shown below, the guarantees varied widely and were 
granted either on an annual basis or once during the term of the 
agreement. 


Timing and Amount 


of Guarantee Agreements 
Total with guarantees ..... 15 


Guaranteed per year: 


9--cénts’ per hour iv. wus ot 1 

15 cents’ per Hour 07. eee 3 

ZO cents” perPhnOur es. eters cree Z 
Guaranteed per contract term: 

LO.25 cents, perme hour se smu. ok a 

25. Centevmer NOUGIn « « clsianetele 1 

Bs CL COD. Eu sete. aiedujnleiecaneecels’ shone a 
Other eoeeeeeeese#see#te#ee eee e eee0e%e8¢ee S 


Maximum Adjustments. Eighty-two of the cost-of- 
living provisions (28 per cent), covering 21 per cent of the 
employees, set maximum limits, or caps, on the amount of the 
adjustments. These caps were found mainly in textiles, food, 
retail trade, metal fabricating, machinery, transportation 
equipment, electrical products, and non-metallic mineral 
products. In October 1975, 35 per cent of the cost-of-living 
clauses had caps and in October 1974, 40 per cent limited the 
amount of the allowances. On the basis of these three years, 
it would seem that the use of caps is declining. 


As shown in the following tabulation, the maximum 
adjustments varied greatly and were imposed either on each 
adjustment date, annually or once during the term of the 
agreement. 


Timing and Amount 


of Maximum Agreements 
TOCA With Masi mumnsS ~. s ss ese eee 82 


Maximum per adjustment date: 


OP CENES* Der NOUL) ccm: «ttisc.¢¢.c.6 08 2 
SRCENCS*PeTenOULere vices. as 6 cs o Ah 
LOR CONT S* pParenOurmyrictcie so 5 sce ss se 5 
4*pert center e sees foe sce cee 1 
Maximum per year: 
5, CONESROLTMLeWET cay «as Rene ee wen z 
GelOulO CENES “a... euties be a ne oe 5 
det Om SE CEOLS we cictemisteteii cl s.c)s'5 of 7 
OVETeIOECEN EB ..0. 1c wie etcits cs, sos e:0ie 6 
VATLESPCHCNEYGAL sa iace tees svleus s rh 
Maximum per contract term: 
10 Gents OGpfeWEF ps. crore wins. Herleere 6 
LLatOgl) GentSmecst. at. tabe ease 11 
LOeTCO 2LOSCETLES Gace sua scinte setae Spauere 2) 
OVEY sZUMCENLS is deisieusisasinue ws at oe cee Z 14 
DETCENUCAGE! stencils cielo cusieis » sie cieiere: 2 
OP ACTS 2 Hes PAB Ye iE POS 1 AT po ak EU ee 6 


Downward Adjustments. Over sixty per cent of the COLA 
clauses contained provisions relating to reduction in the amount 
of the allowance paid in response to downward movements in the 
Index. One hundred and eighty-one (62 per cent) provided for a 
downward adjustment in the allowance; however, 62 of these did 
not spell out a floor below which the allowance could not be 
decreased. The remainder either specified a given index point 
below which no downward cost-of-living adjustments would be made, 
or emphasized that basic wage rates would not be subject to 
reduction due to any decline in the index. 


APPLICATION OF COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCES TO SUPPLEMENTARY PAYMENTS 


Although virtually all the agreements with cost-of- 
living provisions defined the allowance as a specific payment 
to be added to straight-time earnings, 121 of them (41 per cent) 
included the allowance in the calculation of overtime and fringe 
benefits as shown in the next tabulation. These agreements were 
mostly in the transportation equipment, electrical products, 
mining, forestry, food and retail trade industries. 


Type of Supplementary 


Payment _ Agreements 
OVEYEEMeepGEMLUM snes ss s/s sielelstclweetsictetats ar eists 42 
ShALC, PremLum 7.9. so act leis levels slaty icles seleue sioke ate te ole tie 
Gald-In “pay Mateete ss ote eis «0's laucir at etataueie ia euele ctete ate 42 
REpOrtinge* paviales os ivieivieinte stelere icedeisee victelene waters) 28 
Holiday spay wete ccc siete» cvaraiulctete sist oie teamaien ieee = 95 
VaCat Lon Payiree cana vs se oe sles stelea auneienteetetai ers 87 
JULY GUEVE PAY. 5c 6 esis elelele a) vigtetsis spateleretnieieteiels © 29 
Bereavement: Leaves v5 cece cileeic elvis cenise aes 35 
Paid leave: of) absenceiii'..3 eevee twits eee rs a 
All payments based on regular rates ....... 2 
Other 2.4): Aa Ra acne i OS Mio tad otc 14 


: Included in the "Other" category are sick leave payments, 
supplemental unemployment benefits, Saturday and Sunday pre- 
miums, injury allowances, severance payments. 


Note:. Provisions are non-additive. Cost-of-living allowances ~ 
may be included in more than one supplementary payment. 


DIVERSION FROM COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 


Twenty-four agreements, covering 22 per cent of the 
employees, included provisions for withholding a portion of the 
potential cost-of-living increases to pay for all or part of the 
cost of insured benefits, in particular, dental plans. Such 
provisions occurred mostly in transportation equipment industry. 


Table 1 


Cost-of-Living Provisions in Ontario Collective Agreements-, Covering 
200 or more Employees, by Industry, October 1976 


Total Number with Per cent with 
I Studied Provision Provision 
ndustry 


Bhi eh hie el Abdldasa ks bate Fae ite. 


Manulacturing «as o5..¢%1. : 58.8 
MOGd mBCVO TALES Sey s ses c choise + 9 22a 
TOU CLO «ava ts Ses stele eissscere tans ais eee 7 19.9 
Rooper. Plast 1CS. deste «ac 6 81.6 
BEAGNGD. © crate sie vsis We sss 5 30.0 
Pexti lest ..... CicterMeribe 8 0 4,0 alesis tree 0 IAS, 
Reet eTiPe Mil TS... abslare se «.c etel setelels = 4 
CEOCNINE Es vs cress. 0 o\tre ce ake arey eee aie a - = 
WECMSRNOtEs cM alnlsrt «8 os -sde Ste Oxe Sue ae Lulps 
Forniture, -Fixtures)...<. it Zoe 
lg-yer Se Ree Gere Pee aire ae oe hes § m0) 1208 
Pratitenes LUD LESINANG, ste c.6 preci eae 5 - = 
Primary Metals ....... ay 79.4 
Papwicated Metals =. 4%... << «+. a) 60.5 
PP VEATICTY © 2c 2 soins Wear tialuls ayes .0 B33 
TeeMS portation *EqQuip bie ss ac «+ ees 74 91.4 
Preecri Cal Productel .asltae at «+ 66 9 AVIA AL 
Non-Metallic Minerals .......... ate 63.3 
Feeroreum, O11. oh. 6 0 ee = = 
Clem Cals Blige cfe-< <0 5 sl 4 ps 9.0 
Miscellaneous (ME gs. < su cece ss os 9 46.0 

RomeMennfacterines.. 0 3 28.6 
POLTESCLTY | sie ste, a Spe oe 8) (pee 
Mining, Quarrying ....... | 90.7 
TEANSPOLtation 6... cccecsccvsese ge) 81.1 
EGOS s eel cusis ice cies <5 44 40.015 6 = 6 i .0 88.3 
Communications ....... ae oh iD | 12.0 
Electric, Gas, Water .... 5 et | Stal 
MOOLeESaLG Trade. . stab + se aicc soso 3 -0 50.2 
etal. Trade ba i. st % 6 «se of Aa 1 Pel Lave 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate - - - 
MOUCACLON < sas, 0¥s.4 ote» = ile eee 7 ss | ES 
Pealth, Weltarea, 2. tics «ai tis - = - 
Recreational Services ..... = = - 
Management Services ... 1 ae 5.6 
Personal Services ..... v3 AS) 19.2 
Miscellaneous Services .. - - - 
Federal Admin. %...#.% . 2 9 6.9 
Provincial @Admin. 6.5 ..s% nr ots « ots a - = = 
TOCRL AGMA « bates. c eis.p «Wis ate et 7 25 9.0 


1. Excludes construction industry. 
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TABLE 2 


Cost-of-Living Provisions in Ontario Collective Agreements, Covering 
200 or more Employees, by Union, October 1976 


Union Agreements Employees 
Number Per cent Per Cent 
Totals with provision sie. ces : 100.0 
Airline Employees 5. .ac. scsi. each Wore iL 8) Ono 
Auto: WOLKELs " Whctete et srateter oats 's oe meray 60 0.5 3120 
BOIMermakere’ isi. ce cee woe weet es ot are 1 OF3 On: 
BYEWe Ey FWOLKETSE. slats © piers cel eumw slays 2 On 7 0.2 
Cdn. Operating Engineers . 20.0% .5..% a Mee! 0.2 
Cdn. Retail Employees ....... e alisnehedare Z ON) pee at 
Garpenters a). caters ats\e <u wane lo nye © euehgun an as 4.5 Lo8 
Chemical Workers: ss vise c crcts, oe 0a neies. ene 5 ah 05.8 
Christian Laboun ASSn,. was. «iis aaens if 0.3 fs a 
Communi €ation .WOTKkeCYsi .wiesie.s weed: 4 eA Zak) 
Distillery Workers 41.3005 «40k «sree Z 0.7 8 I | 
Electrical’ Workers: (URE. «<5 «aeureun 6 Zetk 0.9 
Electrical Workers (ItBsE.W.). ¢en. a. 3 IEA 8) C25 
Electrical Woxskers =) ( (. U ale ja. ew wtstele ets 4 1.4 0,9 
FOOUWOLK EIS! site tte n-6 oe eels 6 be hatare une 6 I i 2.6 
Glass & Ceramic Workérs 00.05. ssse s< 6 Zink Vaz 
Hote lL -Employeese sas... «sats 6 sis stene as 1 0.3 0.3 
Letter, Carriers e. aes cg sees +s poielein cians af O73 10 
Locomotives Ungineers? aso clelels 5 aeiets cre i OTS Ou 
Machinists sv. guveecaee ste « ay 5 cadet comhana Rate 13 AS io 
Maintenance® Of Way o.<5, v6 ces + se eyesls cle i 0.3 1.4 
Mod ders. cms wiavein eke + Seis ataye ohele! «ciel oie ane 6 Jerk » 0.6 
Postal WoOrkKeGrsiiice ear scste-e ceree oleus oh ele 1 Ons Mak 
Public. Employees: (CUPE) o. 2.0 ne ne cis we 15 bil 653 
Ratiroad sStenaimena ais wsisc dhs sertueiees if OS Oot 
Rataway (GUE K Stare «tate ty al cie siete ove tn i oes 3 0) iW 
Railway, Transport & General ....... 2 0.7 L2G 
R@tatl ClLarxs ccs sce erale ette e es einietere 4 4 Ov7 
Retail, Whotesalew. . .% swe a hs weeny ae 3 1.0 So7 
Rubber, WaTKeT Sissies as claiele co's 0 atevetcrara als, Sel 2.9 
Sérvice LEMpLOYeGCS wie .'s «clas « 6 ois els sel oes wd On NPS: 
Sheet Metal) Workers gcc 6's 6%» cltieye cts 1 OS eRe 
Shoe: Workers, sa. ac cc lnardicl soo ae aierale sts 2 Oy, O22 
Steelworkers”  Mewtedieels bo che «souls cleuete tea Sy, aS 85 
Structutals Lrotiies ss ccs sate aie ele verctete ete 1 Os Gan 
Teams ECrS: \s4.s baile alee so ates sce ol clevalecais 6 PRAM 3.2 
Telegraph Workers ..... La Ce 2 0.7 0.3 
Textile WorkergmlnLon asic. ones sie cee 4 4 0.4 
Tobacco Workers ...... die Risso. Sipsel ateheterene 2 OG 0.4 
Transit Unions ciate coe a cei one areaatans : 2 Ole, Deal 
United Textile Workers ......+.-. : 4 iy 0.5 
United Transportation Union ........ 5 alee a | 
WOOGWOTKEYS) 2.2.0 oc oc a gems se eibidies ci 3 0 Gag 
CLC - directly chartered ...2. 5... re 3 1.0 0.5 
CNTU - directly chartered .......... iL 0.3 ‘aja 
Nat’l.s Gounecil-of Cdn: Labour’ gaa. a: Z O.7 Oe 
Independent Local Unions ........... 11 3.8 pag 
Multi-union ...... S guarkialerehe PR PTE TE A 033 13 
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Previous Report in the Bargaining Information Series 


Still Available 


Title 


Overtime Compensation in Ontario Collective 
Agreements, August 1975 


Ontario Collective Bargaining Agreements 
Expirations 1976, January 1976 


Reporting, Call-back and Stand-by Pay; Shift, 
Saturday and Sunday Premiums; and Work Cloth- 
ing, Safety Equipment and Tool Allowances in 
Ontario Collective Bargaining Agreements, 
September 1976 


Paid Vacations and Paid Holidays in Ontario 
Collective Agreements, January 1976 


Cost-of-Living Provisions in Ontario Collective 
Bargaining Agreements, October 1975 


Life Insurance and Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment Insurance Plans in Ontario Collec- 
tive Agreements 


Paid Vacations and Paid Holiday in Ontario 
Collective Agreements, July 1976 


O.H.I.P., Major Medical, Prescription and Dental 
Plans in Ontario Collective Agreements, April 1976 


Overtime Compensation and Meal Allowances in 
Ontario Collective Agreements, August 1976 


Sick Leave Plans & Weekly Sickness and Accident 
Indemnity Insurance Plans in Ontario Collective 
Agreements, March 1976 


Selected Provisions in Ontario Collective Bargaining 
Agreements, September 1976 
. Reporting, Call-back and Stand-by Pay 
Shift, Saturday and Sunday Premiums 
. Work Clothing, Safety Equipment and 
Tool Allowances 


Special Issues 


Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations under 


Hospital Agreements in Ontario, October 1975 


Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations under 
Ontario Agreements Covering Nursing Homes and 
Homes for the Aged, November 1975 
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